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teachers according to a marking scheme submitted to the board by
the examiners. Those who reached a minimum standard of attain-
ment were permitted to enter the second examination, which was the
scholarship examination proper, and consisted of tests similar to
those in the preliminary examination. The papers in the second
examination were marked by the external examiners and the marks
were adjusted by the addition of an age-allowance. All border-
line cases were examined orally and the reports of head teachers
taken into consideration. The examiners presented their recom-
mendations to the board. Candidates were classified into three
groups: those considered suitable for secondary grammar-schools,
those fitted for selective central schools, and the remainder who
entered non-selective senior schools. Additional examinations were
provided for pupils in central and senior schools between the ages
of twelve and fourteen, and for those in secondary schools of twelve
to sixteen years of age who for some reason stood in need of a free-
place award. At first the weakness of the system was due to the
allotment of a fixed number of free places in grammar-schools by
the Board of Education. This was obviously for administrative
reasons, but it had the effect of producing slight variations of stan-
dard each year. Later, when the fixed allotment of free places was
withdrawn, a more uniform standard could be maintained. Some
authorities did not employ an intelligence-test, and others dispensed
with a preliminary examination.
The Hadow Report expressed anxiety lest the modern school
should become an inferior "secondary school" and deprecated
any attempt to ape the Academic outlook and curriculum of the
grammar-school. It was thought desirable that some type of school-
leaving certificate should be provided, but the presentation of pupils
for such an examination should be optional. The curriculum of the
modern school was considered under its respective subject-heads,
but the principle on which it should be based is that it should be
suited to the needs, outlook, interests, and ability, of the pupil and
not vice versa. Thus "There is no question that among the pupils
of the new post-primary schools the desire and the ability to do and
to make, to learn from concrete things and situations, will be more
widely diffused than the desire and the ability to acquire book-
knowledge and to master generalisations and abstract ideas.
Accordingly, ' practical work * in its several forms must fill a large
place in the curriculum. But this does not mean that the pupils'
intellectual training is to be regarded as of secondary importance.